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(PART FIRsT,) 
THE SOUTHERN STAGE, 


Cincinnati.—We have followed the dramatic 
career of Mr. Caldwell thus far with pleasure, 
althongh to him, one of much toil and mental 
exertion; many persons are of the opinion, 
that the life of an actor, is one of jindolence 
and amusement; amusement it may be, but 
an actor never can be indolent. If the reader 
would reflect for 8 moment, and look back 
over the history of the Drama, in which Mr. 
Caldwell bears a conspicuous purt, he must 
acknowledge that his labor was every thing 
but easy. It was herculean; the fitting up of 
“ barns,” for the reception of the votaries of the 
tuneful nine, the erecting temples, the concen- 
tration of companies, the conveying of them 
over mountains, rivers, and seas, his battliog 
with the prejudices of the people, and the big- 
otry of the clergy,* and stemming the torrent 
of abuse, poured forth from the molehills of 
fanaticism—the variety of characters in his 
companies—their habits, dispositions, &c. In 
fact a thousand other nameless re-actions, 
which tend to render the situation of a man- 
ager of a theatre, one of extreme trouble and 
unthank fulness. 

Caldwell! surmounted them, he looked far 
beyond these petty annoyances, and saw in 
the dim perspective, a mighty people, swelling 
up the tide of time, and carrying into the “ far 
West” the germs which would blossom in its 
wilds ; he saw the arts and sciences spreading 
over the land, and beheld the drama like— 


*Once in defence of his profession, he came out 
upon a reverend gentleman in Tennnessee, who had 
attacked it from the pulpit, in the following words, 
which we quote from the conclusion of his address.— 
* Yet thisis the art, you contemn as vulgar, stigma- 
tise as idle, and denounce as profane ; vulgar! thongh 
it imperiously demands all the accomplishments of 
the gentleman, and the information of the scholar. 
Idie |! when it calls into exertion every faculty of the 
mind and body; and profane, though it holds as 
*twere “ the mirror up to nature,” to show Virtue 
her own features, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time, his form and pressure.” 
You denounce the drama, its professors and its vota- 
ries, without regard to its antiquity, the many 
instances of noble worth, and talent of its members, 
or respect /or the opinions of civilized nations, Long 
before the appearance of christianity itself. Socrates 
added to his philosophy the mighty truths of Euripe- 
des. Plutare wrote in favor of the drama. ‘lhe 
wise and virtuous Solon set an example to the peo- 
ple, by attending all public spectacles. Cicero not 
only wrote in favor of the drama, but enlogized the 
character and talents of Rocious. And Brutus once 
travelled from Rome to Naples duripg a period of 
great excitement, to bring over a company of com- 
edians under the conviction that the drama would 
tranquelize and compose the public mind. But I 
need not go so far back to look for good and great 
men, as encouragers and sujporters of the drama. 
John Knox the Scotch reformer, and the founder of 
your own sect sir, attended the theatre regularly, 
and used to laugh heartily at a play, in which they 
banged the non confirmists. 





* Bright genius wing his eagle flight, 

Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light, 

Till high in mental worlds from vulgar ken, 

He soars the wonder and the pride of men,” 

He determined to rise and fall with its for- 
tune ; the result bas proved his forsight correct, 
for his knowledge and industry gave him 
wealth, In 1830 Caldwell purchased a lot 
for the purpose of erecting a theatre in this 
city ; but we find him in 1831, playing in the 
circus ; his reasons for doing so, which we 
find at the head of a play bill, we annex.— 

The Manager of the American Theatre, New 
Orleens, respectfully presents himself to the 
public of Cincinnati, and informs them, that 
last year he purchased a lot of ground, upon 
which he had intended to have built a theatre, 
suitable to the population and growing impor- 
tance of this fast increasing city, Certain 
prejudices, seon after, arising against the loca- 
tion, the manager was induced to pause uatil 
he could either procure a lot equally eligible, 
or, that the objections, to what he called a 
desirable scite, should wear away. 

With a desire not to interfere with the pre- 
judices of any set of men, particulaily those 
whose principles would be opposite to the 
existence of the theatre at all, the manager 
will at least attempt conciliation, by abandon- 
ing the scite originally purchased for the pur- 
pose. By setting himself down with his 
establishment in the city, he will avail himself 
ofthe time and opportunity, and the aid of 
those who know it a matter of notoriety that 
the arts and sciences in the most civilized 
countries of antiquity, as well as amongst the 
moderns, have advanced with the most rapid 
stiides to which the advantages of the drama 
have been in the greatest degree extended,— 
to make such choice of a lot as cannot be 
objected to, and upon which must be erected a 
properly constructed and well appointed and 
permanent Cincinnati Theatre. 

For the present occasion, the manager has the 
pleasure to announce to the Ladies and Gentle. 
men of Cincinnati and its vicinity, that he has 
converted the building, on Sycamore street, for- 
merly occupied as a circus, into a spacious ele- 
gant and airy theatre, capable of containing 800 
persons, The dress boxes will hold 200; the 
pit 420 ; and the gallery 180 persons. Every 
auditor can see and hear distinctly from any 
part of the house. 

The Scenery is entirely new; the whole of 
which, together with the decorations, has been 
executed by Mondelli, principal artist of the 
American Theatre, at New Orleans. 

Confident of the success of a well regulated 
dramatic establishment in this city ; the manager 
assures the public, that he has taken care to 
embody in the dramatic corps, talent of the first 
order in the histrionic art, with which he intends, 
and by a careful cast of characters, in well 
sclected pieces, to prove that the theatre can- 
not fail to be viewed as the most powerful engine 
that can be resorted to for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the best interests of society, and the great 
and peramount case of morality in general. 

They opened June 20th, with the “Honey 
Moon,”’ Duke Aranza, Mr, Caldwell. The com- 
pany consisted of the following :— Messrs. Cald- 
well, Field, Morton, Raymond, Anderson, Gray, 
Tatem, Hernizem, Muzzy, Page, Hewitt, Young, 
Cowell, old Cowell, Fredericks, Charnock—and 


Mrs, Cowell, Mrs. Murray, Miss Placide, Miss 
Voss, &c. ‘The theatre closed here October 
15th, 1831, and the company opened for a short 
season in Louisville, having made arrangements 
with Mr, Drake for his theatre, and closed 
November the 9th. 

As Cincivnati is entitled the Athens of the 
West, and deservedly so, for with a spirit as 
laudable as it is, praiseworthy, ber citizens have 
encouraged every department of literature, which 
the enterprise of individuals or companies had 
established. Mr, Caldwell went to some pains 
and considerable cost in opening the theatre 
with eclat, Weare fortunately able to furnish 
the reader with a full and correct account of its 
opening—address, &c. Yo give a higher charac- 
terto the drama, and place it upon grounds 
where the shaft of folly and ignorance would fail 
to reach or destroy; Mr. Caldwell offered 
prizes for the best essay upon the drama, two of 
which was selected by the committee as possess- 
ing the greatest merit, and one of which received 
the prize. We annex the following report from 
the committee : — 

There were seven candidates—one from Geor- 
gia, one from Indiana, one from Louisiana, and 
four from Ohio; they decided in favor of J. A 
Jewett of Cincinnati, But in consequeuce of 
the very favorable opinion expressed by the 
committee, of the second essay from New Or- 
leans, and the decided preference given it by 
Morgan Neville, Esq. one of the committee, the 
publisher is requested to append it to the prize 
address, 

Morgan Neville, Charles Hammond, Timothy 
Flint and 8. Bradford, composed the committee. 

Mr. Caldwell had them neatly printed in 
pamphlet form; they do honor to their authors 
and their respective states. 

NEW CINCINNATI THEATRRE, 

The Preprietor and Manager of this establish- 
meat, which he now names the Cincinnati The- 
atre, has the honor to announce to the citizens of 
Cincinnati and its environs in particular, and of 
the state of Ohio in general, that he will dedicate 
it to the Drama, on 

Wednesday, the Fourth of July, 1832, 

In the face of much prejudice, and against 
some opposition, this extensive edifice has beén 
raised—a single, though a strong proof that I do 
not think the Drama conquerable by such arms 
as have been used against it, and determined by 
making it more worthy of the support of the 
enlightened and liberal part of the community, 
that it shall never sink itself by vices and abuses 
of its own, 

It has been my peculiar aim to organize an 
efficient Stock Company, competent to represent 
a well selected number of our best Tragedies, 
Comedies and Melo-Dramas. I shall endeavor 
to show in the course of my manegeria! career in 
Cincinnati, that if not the first, the theatre is 
amongst the first and highest schools of literature 
and the arts; and that poetry, painting and 
music are no where so periectly combined as 
within its walls, 

James H. Caldwell, ° e Proprietor. 
Richard Russell, late lessee of the Richmond 
Hill Theatre. New York, will undertake the 


Stage department. 


JamesS.Rowe, - «~- « reasurer, 
A. Mondelli, oii Principal Artist, 
Martelli and Honey, - Assistants do. 
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J. Cc, Lefolle, e 
John Varden, - 


Leader of the Orchestra, 
Architect and Mechanist, 


J. Kingwell, - ° - Wardrobe maker, 
S. Hewett, - Assistant do. do. 
Forbes and Hazen, - ° ° Police. 


Wednesday evening, July 4th. 1832, the 
Curtain will rise precisely one quarter before 
eight o'clock, when Mr, Caldwell will deliver 
the Prise Poem written by Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz, of this city, 

After which, will be enacted, Cherry's Comedy 
entitled the 
SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER. 
Frank Heartall, - Mr. Caldwell. 


Gov. Heartall, - Gray. 

Malfort, Jr. - - Muzzy. 
Malfort, Sen’r. - Houpt. 
Charles Woodly, - Morton. 
Timothy Quaint, - Russell. 


(first appearance in Cincinnati.) 
Ferrett, - - Charnock, 
Simon, - - Heinizen, 
Servants, - - Carr and Fredericks, 


Mrs, Russell. 


Widow Cheerly, - 
Mrs. Muzzy. 


Mrs. Maltort, ° 
Mrs. Fidget, - Mrs. Higgins, 
Susan, - . Miss Petrie. 
At the end of the play a Comic Song, 
by Mr. Hernizen, 
Between the Play and Farce, the Orchestra will 
play the Overture to Tuncredi, 
After which, the laughable farce of 
NO SONG NO SUPPER, 
Robin, : - Mr. Russell. 


Endless, - - Page. 
Crop, - - - Gray. 
Frederick, + © Carr. 
Thomas, - ° Morton. 
William, - - Fredericks, 
Margaretta, - Mrs. Rowe. 
Dorothy, - - Mrs. Russell, 


Nelly, - - Mrs. Higgins. 
Louisa, - - Miss Petrie. 


PRIZE ADDRESS, 
For the opering of the New Theatre at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, July 4th 1832 
Written by Caroline Lee Hentz, of that city, 
and delivered by James H. Caldwell, Ex. 
What Grecian dome o'er top'd its gates of pride, 
In more auspicious hour? The even tide 
Ot freedom’s most august and glorious day, 
Pours on these classic wal’s its hallowed ray, 
And the rich gale, that now floats wearied by, 
Has borne a nation’s gratitude on high. 
While from the fountain of each patriot heart, 
Gushes of high, heroic feeling start, 
The children of the free, we gather here, 
Anthems of glory, lingering in our ear, 
‘Yo dedicate this yet unsullied shrine, 
By rites the bards of old believed divine. 
When first the strain that still from clime to clime 
Rolls its deep echoes down the flood of time, 
Swelld o'er our ancient hills, gray rocks, and 
green wood bowers 

Shew’d this fair city, then, its stately towers ; 
No! nature here iv druid grandeur dwelt, 
Before her throne the forest monarch knelt, 
Faith’s only altar, earth’s vine-shadowed foam, 
And God’s sole temple you unchisell'd dome. 
But freedom travelling in its strength, unfurl'’d 
Erewhile its banner, o'er this western wo. li— 
Religion, science, genius, wealth and taste, 
Followed, with gliding steps the paths she trac’d. 
Scatter’d the stars amid the forest gloom, 
And gave to man, the wild’s uncultur’d vioom. 
Here, too, the Muses, seraph pilgrims, caine, 
Heralds and guardians of the Drama’s tawe— 
Whose lyre, from land to land, from age to age, 
Has wak’d its noblest descant for the stage. 

Ifail to this shine! Ob! never may the flame 
Enkindled bere, be dimm'd by clouds of shame— 
May sorrow gather here, a thornless flower, 
Whose bloom shall sweeten life's autumnal hour; 
Virtue, oppress’d by passion’s lawless rage, 
Find an evening champion in the stage, 


And conscience, writhing in conviction’s grasp 
Piere’d by remorse, with pangs, convulsive gasp. 

Patrons of genius! be it yours to guard 
This virgin temple, spotless and unmarr’d, 
High o’er its gates inscribe this ban to sin, 
Let not pollution dare to enter in 
Then even prayer in holy brow may bend, 
And bless the Drama, as religion's friend. 

May native genius sunning 1m the ray 
Your smiles reflect, exalt its boldest lay, 
And reaching here ambition’s loftest goal, 
Oo glory ® page your father’s deeds enroll. 

The bard, in vision, sees with prophet glance, 
The glimmering shades of other years advance, 
Where fair Ohio’s waves embalmed in song, 

A second Avon, ebbles, rolls along, 

And every regal mountain ofthe West, 

Lift's, with Olympian fame, its rain-bow’d crest. 
As erst the pilgrim to the hills of Rome, 

To this preud dome unnumber’d votaries come, 
And lingering o'er the annals of this day, 

Dear to our country’s pride exulting say, 

“Ye walls !—corruption never has profan'd, 
Long may ye stand unmouldering as unstain’d.” 

The committee on the prize address, or rather 
addresses for the prise, having recommended the 
one written by Mr. Lewis E. Weils of Philadel- 
phia, to be recited on the second night, in com- 

liance with which, Mr. Caldwell made it a 
~_ in the bill of the second night, and the 
address was recited by Mr. Muzzy. 

The theatrical season of Cincinnati, was 
marked by no peculiar circumstances, or event, 
except a difficulty which the manager had with 
the dignitaries of the place, respecting a tax on 
the drama! 

All popular stars, that appeared in the western 
cities, were proffered engagements, and nearly 
all found it their interest to accept of them, and 
come to 

“ Shed their brilliant lustre there.” 

Among whom we find the name ot Mr. Thorne, 
now a member of Sol, Smith’s company, New 
Orleans, We also notice in the bright galaxy 
the names of Mrs. Drake, Mrs. Duff, Mr. Bar- 
ton, Mr. Sol. Smith, Mr. Scott, Jim Crow, Mon. 
key Couffe, Master Russell, &c. 

len we assert that this season, the first of 
Mr. Caldwell’s in his new establishment, created 
a re-action in the public mind, in redution to the 
character of the drama, it is not to disparage the 
exertions of his predecessors. They acted to 
make money, and were careless of the drama’s 
fame, so their object was obtained ; net so with 
Caldwell, to perpetuate its name—to enlist on 
its side the talent ard the genius of the country, 
to give it“ alocel habitation and a name,’’ was 
his first thought, in his ambitious views of the 
drama; to renderit worthy the patronage of the 
public, from whom he expected encouragement, 
was the second, and this embraced all his inter. 
ested views, 

The New Orleans Theatre opened November 
Qist, 1832, with an excellent stock company: in 
addition to the old favorites were Mr. J. M. 
Field, Mr. Powell, Mr. Schoolcraft, and Mr 
Thorne. Tue following stars were announced 
and appeared in the course of the sesaon:--Mrs, 
Doff, Mr. and Mrs. Walson, Mr. Barton, Mr, 
Scott,* Mr. Forbes, Mrs. Knight, Master Burke, 
Mr. James Wallack, Mr. KE, Forrest, Mr. Hol- 
land, and Mons, Gouffe. 

After one of the most brillant seasons (in 
point of dramatic excellence) in this southern 
section of the country, the establishment closed 
fur the season on the evening of the 28th. of May 
1833, with the “ West lodiao,” for the benefit 
of Mr, Caldwell. This closed that gen'leman’s 
career for several years, the whole of his exten- 
sive theatrical establishments were given to his 
successors, Messrs. Rowe and Russell, who at 
that time held a high place in bis estimation, 
The farewell addresst was delivered by Mr, 





*This gentleman made his first appearance in the 
* Avenger «f. ieily,” July 30th, 1832. 

tlhe author regrets that he is unable to furnish his 
readers with a copy of this address ; he was present 
when it was delivered, but his memory is too treache- 
rous to enable him to give it, and. the file of news 
p*pers for that year, ju which it was copied, has 
been lost. 





THE DRAMATIC MIRROR. 


Caldwell ina very feeling manner. There was 
no — abcut it, he was about leaving a profes- 
sion he loved—it was his idol, and in his eapac- 
ity of actor and manager he formed by far the 
most extensive acquaintance of any other man in 
the union, all these or at least a greater portion 
ofthem he was now to louse sight of, his was 
now to be withdrawn from the mimic world, in 
which he ruled with a ‘‘tinse sceptre” to the 
great world itself, in which he, James H. Cald- 
well, was as one of the humblest, fiom that point 
he started ; in ancther portion of our woik read 
his success and uselulness, 

A history of the drama after Mr. Caldwell’s 
withdrawal from the management of his various 
theatres, would not at the present moment, prove 
interesting to our readers, Messrs, Russell and 
Rowe, followed up for a while, the principles 
laid down by their able predecessor, and being 
themselves men of active business habits, the 
public felt satisfied that in the choice of succes- 
sors, Mr. Caldwell studied the interest of the 
drama, as well their taste and inclination. 

Mr. Russel! in a very shoit time became a 
popular manager, in manner he was affable, in 
conversation agreeable, and he showed a dispo- 
sition to meet the views of his dramatic friends, 
by the production of extensive scenic pieces, and 
in engaging the most popular stars of the “mimic 
world,”’ 

We intend at some future period to resume 
this portion of stage history, at present it is not 
important, as regards the statistical part, nor 
does its green room intelligence afford sufficient 
material for further comment; we shall therefore 
proceed with the more immediate subject of the 
present work, 





MY FIRST AND LAST APPEAR- 
ANCE ON ANY STAGE. 
REMINISCENCE OF A BLIGHTED GENIUS. 


There are few who have arrived at years of 
discretion who have not experienced in the 
course of their progress onwards some beset- 
ting sin of ambition prompting them towards 
the sublime—some hankering after an occa- 
sion to display themselves in shining colours to 
their less gifted fellow mortals. Perhaps there 
has never been a more fruitful source of grati- 
fying this desire in youthful breasts than the 
mania for theatricals ; and there have probably 
been more victims sacrificed at the shrine of 
Melpomene than were evcr offered to appease 
any offended deity of antiquity. Amongst the 
class of unfo:tunates who have had the cup of 
hope dashed from their lips, I must class my- 
self; for (with modesty be it spoken) not even 
genius itself can always escape the ciuel hand 
of Fate. Struck, at an early age, with the 
grandeur of the drama, I drank deeply of the 
spirit of the great bard, and took every oppor- 
tun ty of gratifying my taste for the charms of 
the stage; and, as I advanced in years so did 
my admiration “grow with my growth, and 
strengthen with my sirength,” till at length I 
began to form the idea of becoming a cundi- 
date for histrivnic fame. 

I had witnessed the efforts of the great actors 
of the day as they took their tour of the coun. 
try. I had seen young’s Zanga, and trembled 
at the cifects of his revenge; Macready’s Vir- 
ginius and William Tell, and glowed with his 
patriotism and his cnergy; and lastly, I had 
seen the glorious Kean’s Richard and Othello, 
whilst my heart throbbed and the blood thrilled 
in my veins as his bursts of passion came like 
thunder-claps o’er my bewildered senses; and 
many were the sleepless nights IT passed after 
witne-sing their performances, in ruminating 
how much I should like to imitate them. Often 
in my plaudits I had heard bestowed on those 
great tragedians still rung in my cars, as I 
“laid the flattering unction to my soul,” that 
1 might became ane of tiem. I was not long 
in forming the resolutions to make an atiempt, 
and though many difficulties lay in the way, 
yet my ardent imagination found means to 
overcoine them all, 























I was at this time a humble apprentice in 
the city of Philadelphia, which had already 
added so many ornaments to the A-nerican 
stage, aud was now, in all propabi ity, to pro- 
duce another. I broke my thoughts to a fel- 
low-apprentice, who, I kuew, had a taste for 
theatricals, and he at once eniered with ardot 
in my schemes. Othello was the play selected 
for the occasion of our first essay, as being the 
most dificult, perhaps, in the whole drama, bat 
one most calculated for the display of talent. 
It is a singular fact that the youug beginners 
choose the most prominent characters to com- 
mence with, depending upon thir own powers 
with too much confidenee: bat in my case this 
was pardonable, for the reader must do me the 
credit to believe that I possessed innate talent 
of no ordinary description. I fult an inspira- 
tion urging me onwards, and I obeyed its 
summons. I, of course, was to enact the 
Moor, and my friend W was to play Iago, 
because, as I told him, he looked the villain so 
well. This compliment was taken in good 
part, and he consented. We soon found aspir- 
ing young gentlemen to fill the other charac- 
ters, and arrangements were made to take the 
private theatre for one night. Now was my 
ambition in a fair way of being gratified, and I 
began to study my part with enthusiasm. I 
had read ot the Athenian orator who recited 
on the sea-shore during the commotion of the 
elements, in order to strengthen a voice weak 
by nature; and though I had no beach to 
perambulate, yet was I wont to seek the soli- 
tary meads ofan evening, visiting, especially, 
the vicinity of a quarry on the neighboring 
downs, where I could give uncontrolled vent 
to my passioas, and exercise my lungs to their 
fallextent. Here did I often remain till night- 
fall, making the rude caves witnesses of m 
impassioned outpourings, wnich echoed bac 
the divine words of the poet in accents wild— 
“Blood, blood, Iago” —*Damn her, lewd minx” 
—“ Whip me, ye devils, from the possession of 
this heavenly sight;” thus “making night 
hideous, and those fools of nature” (to wit, the 
owls, bats, and other inhabitants of these 
hitherto undisturbed retreats) “so horribly to 
shake with thoughts beyond the reaches of 
their souls.” 
At length the day, so big with fate, arrived. 
I was perfect to the letter with my part, and 
full of hope. Indeed, my performances at the 
rehearsals was pronounced to be first-rate, 
giving earnest of the deep impression I should 
undoubtedly make. My dress was, considering 
all things, tolerably good. In my enthusiasm 
I had seized a night-gown of my mother’s, 
and quickly deprived it of the frills, and other 
useless appendages, including the sleeves, I 
had covered it with spangles, and glittering 
ornaments, thus converting it into an excellent 
tunic. A pair of old black trousers, with the 
legs cut off, and black worsted stockings sub- 
stitated, made famous leggings, with which, 
togetlier with a splendid mantle, and a red 
turban, I managed to “ make up a show.” My 
friend W. had dressed Iago beautifully. Act- 
ing upon the hint I gave him, that he looked 
like a villain, he had made himself a complete 
bandit, with long shaggy hair half-way down 
his back, his face covered with paint of various 
colors, and a long cavalry sword, that would 
have slain all the Ottomites. The other dra- 
matis persone had dressed in a style equally 
unique. The “gentle Desdemona” looked 
charming ina garb of virgin white, and Emilia 
plump and jolly. With what delight did I sub. 
mit to the application of the burnt cork; and 
as my features gradually lost their original 
colour, so did my colour increase, till when 
the operation was finished, and I looked as 
black as a coal, I felt that I was no longer my- 
self, but the Moor, and at that moment I could 
enact wonders. Alas! how little did 1 expect 
the disappointments that awaited me; little 
did I dream that there was an enemy in the 
camp in the shape of an envious fellow appren- 
tice, who had “ prated of my whereabouts” to 





the governor, who had taken effectual means to 
thwart me on the night of my intended triunph. 
At list the curtain rose, and the pley com. 
mence|. Wht delicious moments, as | waited 
with impatience fur my turn, and I heard the 
applause bestowed 01 those who preceded me! 
I had artanged that I should make my first 
appearance in the Senate scene, as being more 
eff ctive; and on I marched, full of confide:ice, 
making my obeisance tu the Senators; and a 
good-looking set they were. It is true, they 
presented rather a motley appearance, being 
enveloped in cloaks of different cuts and colors, 
some with dog-skin collars, others with double 
Capes; here one with the short Spanish, there 
another with a faded camlet, whilst one or two 
appeared in drab great-coats; but it should be 
remembered that they were called up on par- 
ticular business in the night,-and of course, 
put on the first thing that came to hand; and 
then, the Duke looked excellent, having bor- 
rowed a King Richard's dress. And now, hear. 
ing my cue, I boldly stepped forward to com. 
mence “Most potent, grave, and reverend 
Scigoors,” answering with a bow the greeting 
I received on entering, and slowly raising my 
head to take a glance at tho brilliant and 
crowded audience, when —“Angels and iinis- 
ters of grace defend us!’’—what a sight pre- 
sented itself to my astonished gaze! Near to 
the foot-lights stood, with glasses raised to his 
eyes, looking pierccly amongst the group on 
the stage, the awful form of my master! and 
at his side an individual in whom I recognised 
the constable of our ward. I stood completely 
petrified, like Macbeth, when he encountered 
the glaring gaze of the murdered Banquo, with 
eyes fixed on the appalling spectacle. He 
looked vacantly on me, whom he sought, with- 
out recognising the well known features under 
their sable hue. I dared not speak, for he 
would have known my voice, and I stood fixed, 
whilst thoughts shot like lightning through my 
agonised brain of the disappointed hopes and 
blighted ambition —“ Othello's occupition's 
gone,” without speaking a word! The au- 
dience, mistaking my attitude (so unlike what 
they had scen in any former Othello) for a 
sudden inspiration of genius, and a new idea 
on the part, greeted me with a round of ap- 
plause, which served to recall my scattered 
senses; and my first effort was to make a retro- 
gade movement, marching slowly back ward to. 
wards the Duke, who, together with the Sena. 
tors and the audience, were puzzled at this 
novel deportment of the Moor, and were at a 
loss whether to consider it an improvement or 
not. But the mystery was soon dispelled, when 
I whispered in the ear of the “reverend and 
gracious,” the cause of my surprise. This 
acted like magic; the Duke took up “the 
bloody book of law,” under his arm, and 
walked off the stage at a very undignified pace, 
and the others followed his example. ‘The ex- 
ecntive, secing a stir, stepped upon the stage, 
followed by the audience, and my cruel master 
loudly demanding his apprentice. A scene of 
dreadful confusion ensued, the actors secking 
safety in flight. Here was Roderigo busily 
emplyed rubbing the paint off his face, there 
Cassio dodging the “ man ef office’ round the 
wings; Desdemona in hysterics, Emilia wring- 
ing her hands, and the “ lads of Cyprus” taking 
shelter under the seats. Iago was the first to 
make his escape, and flew up the street, hotly 
persued by half-a-dozen sweeps, shouting after 
so novel a figure, till he got safely to a public- 
house, where he entreated to be put into the 
coal-cellar. I was preparing to follow his ex- 
ample, when I was arrested by the strong arm 
of the executive, who would not let so remark. 
able a looking personage decamp without an 
examination, and I was brought to my master’s 
elbow, who was still shouting “ Where is my 
apprentice?” I was now obliged to answer, 
and keeping up the dignity of my character, I 
replied, in a theatrical tone, “J am that appren- 
tice.” “What!” said he, with an incredulous 
look; “ You my apprentice! Bless my soul, 
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the boy is so altered that I do not know him; 
but cone, I will put a stop to these proceed- 
ings for the future.” I was now enveloped in 
a cloak, and conveyed home to be clean :ed from 
my assumed complexion; for this purpose I 
was subjected to the ordeal of the pump, and 
as the cool stream descended in torrents on m 
cevoted head, washing off the borrowed shades 
from my visage, I felt my courage ‘ailing, and 
my heart sinking within me; and thit bright 
and vivid fame of inspiration, which had but 
just before burnt with such intense en tgy 
was now flickering with unsteady ray, till it 
was at length quenched for ever! ‘That cruel 
stream, unlike Lethe’s fabled flood, which im. 
parted oblivion to all sorrows, only extinguished 
the fire, bat left the bitter remembrance of a 
feeling which has never returned! Curses on 
the wretch who thus blighted my hopes of fame 
and fortune at “one fell sweep ;” who thus, 
doubtless deprived the stage of one of its 
brightest ornaments, and the immortal drama 
of Shakspeare of one of its most powerful rep- 
resentatives. “ May his pernicious soul rot 
half a grain a day !” May there be “ placed 
in every honest hand a whip, to lash the rascal 
naked through the world!” May—but hold; 
let me rather leave him to time, and to the 
compunctious visitings of conscience, and en. 
deavour to condole myself with the idea that 
perhaps I might have mistaken my powers, and 
thus have been saved from the consequences of 
a misplaced confidence. 


Por the Dramatic Mirror. 
The following lines were written on board 
the ship Algonquin, Captain Cheney, while in 
the Bay of Delaware, June 21, 1835, by the 
celebrated and popular actor, ‘Tyrone Power. 


Adiev, Columbia! I have mark’d thee well, 
Nor yet forever do I leave thee now, 
And busy thoughts of thee my bosom swell, 
And thronging recollections load my brow; 
I've pierced from north to south thy eternal 
woods, 
Have dream’d in fair St. Lawrence, sweetest 
isle, 
Have breasted Mississippi’s hundred floods, 
And wov'd on Alleghany's top, Aurora's s:nile. 


And now we part! the ship is flying fast, 
Her pathway deck’d with whirling wreaths 
of foam, 
And all the swelling sails that bend each mast, 
Obey the flag, which flattering pvints to 
“Home!” 
Home! home! that tender word let me re- 
trace, 
And bid each letter ecnjure o’er the sea 
Some cherished wish, and every well loved face, 
To banish thoughts of those from whom I 
flee. 


Yet shame I not to bear an o’er full heart, 
Nor blush to turn behind my tearful eyes; 
Tis from no strange land I now depart, 
’Tis to no stranger’s left, I yield these sighs. 
Welcome and home were mine within the land, 
Whose sons I leave, whose fading shore I 
Bee ; 
And cold must be my eyes, and heart and hand, 
When, fair Columbia! they turn cold to thee. 


. THE STAGE AND PEERAGE. 
“Nearly are allied, 
A thin partition do the two divide.” 
The famous Earl of Petersborough in the 
ear 1715, married the celebrated Anasiasia 
obinson, a songstress on the London stage. 
Lady Henrietta Herbert, widow of Lord by 
ward Herbert, married January the 8th 1739. 
to John Beard, a singer at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Sussannah Sarah Louisa Strang- 
ways daughter of the Earl of Ilichester, mar- 
ried in the year 1764 to William O'Brian, an 
actor on the London stage. 
Miss Harriet Mellon, afterwards Duchess of 
St. Albans, made her first appearance at Dru 
Lane theatre, as Lydia Languish, in Sheridan 
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comedy of “ The Rivals,” January 31, 1795. 
She retired from the stage, after having per- 
formed ‘the part of Aubry, in “As you Like it,” 
at Drury Lane Theatre, February 7, 1815. On 
the 8th of January previous. she married the 
Duke of St. Albans, then in the 27th year of 
his age. She died August 6th, 1836 

Miss Louisa Brunton, the present Countess 
of Craven. She made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre, as Lady Townly, in 
the comedy of the “ Provoked Husband,” Oc- 
tober 5, 1803, and retired from the stage, May 
26th, 1808. 

Miss Bolton, afterwards Lady Thurlow, made 
her first appearance as Polly, in the “ Beggar's 
Opera,” October 8th, 1806. 

Miss Katharine Stephens, the new-made 
Countess of Essex, made her first appearance 
at Covent Garden Theatre, as Mandane, in Dr. 
Arne’s opera of “Artaxerxes,” in September, 
1813. She has retired froin the stage many 

ears. 

Lord William Lennox, married Miss Paton 
of the London stage, divorced, 1830. 

Miss Lavina Fenton, afterwards Duchess of 
Bolton. She made her first appearance at the 
Haymarket theatre in 1726, as Monimia, in 
Otway’s tragedy of “ The Orphan,” she being 
then eighteen years of age. In 1727, “ The 
Beggar's Opera” was first produced at Lin- 
coln’s Ian Fields, when she was the represen- 
tative of Polly. In 1729, she retired from the 
stage. She died in 1760, aged 52. 

Miss Maria Foote, the present Countess of 
Harrington, made her first appearance at the 
Covent Garden Theatre, as Amanthis, in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s petite comedie of “The Child of 
Nature,” in June, 1814. She became Lady 
Ilarrington, April 7, 1831. 

DRAMATICUS. 


For the Dramatic Mirror. 


CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE.—It 
would be highly gratifying to the patrons of 
the drama, and especially pleasing to those 
persons who are in the habit of visiting the 
Chesnut Street theatre, if the manager of this 
establishment would secure for a few nights 
the well known talents of Fanny Elssler, pre- 
vious to her departure for Europe. Although 
8» frequently before the public, she still appears 
to possess in an extraordinary degree those at- 
tractive powers, and graceful :ovements which 
are sure to win the approbation of the audience. 
Let not the manager be deterred from obtain- 
ing this accomplished lady, from the price 
which may be demanded for her services; an 
additional advance for admission, will be most 
cheerfully met by the public, and fall and over- 
flowing houses will aviply reward him for the 
outlay. We know of no person at present in 
our country, whose graceful attitudes, and fas- 
cinating movements, would be so productive to 
a manager as this popular artist. Some cold- 
hearted cynick has rewarked that the play- 
going people of our city, are more attracted by 
the elastic. ty of the heels, than by the mental 
qualifications of the head; that they evince a 
greater degree of pleasure at the captivating 
and lascivious attitudes of an elegant dancer, 
than they derive from the impressions of the 
most eminent tragedians, however exalted his 
abilities or extended his fame. This postulate 
we have not time at present to examine or re- 
fute ; but we do svy without the fear of con- 
tradiction, that “ Elssler,” is the leading star in 
our theatrical hemisphere, long, we hope, to 
remain upon our hospitable s‘ores, cheered by 
Columbia's smiles, cherished by Columbia's 
bounty. 





Dramaticus. 


We differ from our correspondent in regard 
torai-ing the price of admission. This species 
of management has ruined more theatres than 
Dramaticus, perhaps, is aware of. 





The Bowery Amphitheatre people are about 
to produce a new pantomime, ala Joc Grima! 
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The Dramatic Mirror, having now attained a large 
circulation, through all parts of the country, ia the 
best medium now issued, of advertising all matters 
connected with the Stage. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 


A subscriber in New York asks us from 
whence we received our information of the 
contemplated visit of Miss Ellen Tree, Mr. C. 
Kean, and Mr. Anderson to this country. Our 
answer is from the most authentic source, which 
cannot be made public to satisfy the idle curi- 
osity of those who want to know the secrets of 
our office. 

“ Rip’s” Acrostic shall appear in our next. 

Mr. Butler appeared on Wednesday evening 
at the Chesnut street theatre, in the character 
of Hamlet. In consequence of our paper 
going to press one day earlier than usual, we 
have been compelled to postpone our notice of 
him until the next number of the Mirror. 





THE THEATRES. | 

Christmas was a glorious day for the theatres. 
The Arch was crowded in the afternoon and 
evening, as well asthe Walnut; this establish. 
ment was literal'y packed up to the cviling. 
The Circus had three performances through 
the day, which must have been witnessed by 
at least six thousand persors. In the evening, 
the Chesnut was crowded, and the beautiful 
comedy of “ What will the World Say?” most 
admirably played. Riching’s Tarradiddle is a 
perfect gem—this comedy improves on each 
and every representation. 

The picces produced on Christmas at the 
several theatres, have been played nearly all 
the week. At the Walnut was produced An- 
drew Jackson Allen’s “Old Ironsides.” Of 
what muteriuls it is made of, and what it is all 
about, are matters for the serious consideration 
of the philosopher. Not having any claim to 
the tile of one, we have been compelled to 
susp nd our opinion until the learned sages 
shall have expounded unto us the hidden secrets 
of the affair. 

The Arch brought out the Bronze Hevse, 
it was well received; to which was added 
Mother Goose. These pieces have been re- 
deated. Mr. J. G, Porter is engaged here. 
This young man pos esses talent of no common 
order, and we hope to see him shortly in some 
character which will better enable the patrons 
of this theatre to judge of his merits. 














—— — 
THE DRAMA, OURSELVES, THE 
MIRROR, STARS, &c. &c. 

In the expressing of our opinions, and criti- 
cisms upon actors and managers, we have en- 
deavoured to be impartial and deal justly with 
all, nor have we in any instance suffered our 
minds to be misled by favouritism or warped 
by prejudice. We have seduously and uniform- 
ly attempted to distinguish the worthy, to ex- 
paiate upon their merits, and render t! em con- 
spicuous to the public eye. Where faults ex- 
isted we have been equally just in their exhibi- 
tion and censure. We have invariably praised 
with pleasure and blamed with sorrow; and 
when compelled by truth to stine, we have in- 
flicted castigation in the reasonable hope of its 
futare benefit. There are some whom we have 
pretermitted without even a passing notice ; 
fur we grieve to say, there are performers who 
are so strongly imbued with mingled ignorance 
and self sufficiency, that counsel or censure, 
would be alike unheeded.—Happily, however, 
the number of such is but limited ; and we can 
point to very many who have read our articles 
with interest, and have endeavoured to improve 
by our suggestions. 

We have endeavoured to be beneficial to the 
public, managers, and play-goers; and for this 
purpose we have joined no party, entered into 
no cabals, nor became the partisans of either 
theatre, or of any particular actor; and we 
have indulged in noabuse of any of the per- 
sons whose performances we have reviewed. 

If we have not praised with the b!ind zeal of 
party spirit, we have endeavored to decide with 
justice and modest candour, and we have cer- 
tainly censured with moderation. 

In the few sketches of dramatic characters, 
which we have offered to the public, we aimed 
only at giving the outlines of the characters 
with truth and fidelity ; and we believe those 
persons are willing to acknowledge the general 
jastice of our hasty portraitures. 

Our object is to reform abuses and encourage 
improveinent; we wish, and expect no actor 
to “kiss the rod,” or submit to “the lash.” 
We know our object is only to be attained by 
convincing the reason, and to that end we shall 
strive to be just, rather than severe. 

There are some actors who can only be in- 
cited to exertion by inordinate doses of the 
most fulsome flattery ; who take every word of 
praise awarded to another as an invasion upon 
their rights and prerogatives, and to whom 
every unflattering notice of themselves appears 
a direct and premediated attack, or a damnable 
slander of their immaculate perfection. 

It seems a natural course for such persons to 
vent their spleen in ungentlemanly vituperation 
and angry abuse; but how mach soever they 
may deserve the “lash,” we cannot stoop to 
apply it. But if, at any time, the aggrieved 
“actor” can point out in our papers an unjust 
decision, or an instence of incorrect criticism, 


we shall always hold ourselves ready to correct 
it. 





An actor must be conceited indeed, if he 
considers himself and performance above the 
reach of criticism, and he frequent'y asks the 
question, “ Why am I not noticed? why am I 
not praised?” Why he is not praised we can 
readily answer,—because, instead of being 
above, he is beneath criticism. There are men 

















80 foolishly vain, that abuse would tickle their 
vanity, and a fair criticism would be construed 
into abuse, and they would strut about the 
green room uttering words of this import, 
“d d unjust, improper,” &c.; nay, more, 
one of fureigu growth went so far as tosay, we 
have no writers, no critics, no actors in this 
country!! Tosuch men, we have but one 
word to say, and we give it in the way of 
friendly advice—* a still tongue denotes a wise 
head.” 

An American audience is said to be the best 
in the world; a reference to the history of the 
drama for the last fifteen years will show this 
beyond the power of scepticism to disprove. 
What, and who are they of foreign growth, 
who have humbugged us during all this time? 
Third, fourth, and fifth rate actors, many of 
whom now rank in the sane scale among the 
stock companies of our own country, and let 
these drivelling, ignorant, cockney spouters, 
with their “act,” and “ ouses,” “eads,” “ heats,” 
and “eats,” say “‘ we have no actors, no writers, 
no critics amongst us. One of them publicly 
asserted, that the only good criticisms ever 
published in this country, were written by 
Fanny Kemnie!! 

National pride may have some share in our 
strictures and render our remarks somewhat 
more caustic than they would otherwise ap- 
pear, but truth speaks a language all nations 
can understand, and at whose shrine even 
kings themselves must bow. But we ask, and 
we ask it with respect to the talented ot every 
country—if we have not native actors whose 
elaims to the notice of an English audience 
are as great as those of English actors to an 
American one? Why is it that we receive 
medicro talent among us, and give them the 
light of our countenance, and acknowledge 
them as stars? It may be said that Forrest 
was well received—so he was; but there were 
at that time upwards of thirty English actors 
in this country, of whose meiits the English 
press had been totally silent, and whom we ap- 
plauded to the very skies. They would have 
paid us but a poor compliment, if for this return 
they could not receive with some degree of 
warmth, the best actor in the land. If For. 
rest had been hissed, those thirty actors would 
have been compelled to have walked to the 
ranks along with their equals this side of the 
water. 

There should be a standard erected in our 
country, by which we can judge the right of 
actors taking upon themselves the title of stars. 
Are we not a people capable of judging ? are 
we destitute of merit, or must we forever rely 
on the opinion of others? The buffoon who 
alike distorts his person and his face, creates a 
laugh by his vulgarity, and he becomes a star. 
We would laugh at the tricks of a monkey 
just as soon. 

If a native actor, or actress, of an equal, and 
not an unfrequently superior talent, attempt or 
would attempt to star it,'he or she would be 
probably, hissed off the stage! The knowledge 
of this damning fact has caused many to go 
down to their silent graves, uuknown and un- 
noticed, save by a few fricnds and impartial 
critics. It is only of late that such a system 
of humbug has been tolerated, and it only re- 
quires a few determined editors and independent 
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critics to crush these foreign exotics, and rear 
the growth of our own indigenous plants. Let 
it be understood that we only allude to the 
mushroom class, the “ five shilling” geatry of 
their own country; those who, in the green 
room of our theatres, sneer at every thing 
American, and pronounce our language a bar- 
barous mixture of English, Irish and French ; 
and such are those whom we foster in the 
bosom of our wealthy cities, to be in return 
mocked and despised. 

We can name, and with pride too many ex- 
cellent actors who have come among us with 
that modest and unpretending mein which ever 
accompanies true genius. They never starred 
it, nor never will, They have lived among us, 
and among us are esteemed, and respected. 
Their pretentions are of that order which 
would scorn the silly drivelling means to ob- 
tain popularity, which the presuming resort to. 
They never sought an editor to wheedle him 
out of a puff—they never took advantage of 
the good nature of an American editor and 
coaxed a notice from him for which he long 
afterwards repented. They had a character to 
establish, nut to prop—they had friends to win, 
not to bribe—they had both, while the other 
class have neither. 

The cause of the drama has been on the wane 
ever since this system was first introduced. 
By exalting a bad actor, and a bad man, we 
lessen the moral characters of the stage—give 
the reins to one divested of morality, and you 
keep decent people from the theatre. Let the 
temple of the muse be turned into a Seraglio, 
and what are its hopes of gaining favors with 
the public ? 

When we cast our eyes back to the pure his- 
tory of the drama, we almost weep over the 
wreck presented to us now, and how is this? 
is there no remedy? is there no hope? Are a 
few broken pillars going to destroy the beauti- 
ful structure of the drama which the genius of 
every age has strengthened? No—tear them 
away—put in the place of such rotten material 
good American timber, and we prophecy that 
the purity of the building will be most strictly 
preserved. 





THE THEATRES.—CHRISTMAS, 

Christmas! the festival by prescription of all 
true believers, and of unbelievers; aye, and of 
those who trouble themselves very little about 
the matter, who know no more than that Christ. 
mas is the period of jollity, of good living, feast- 
ing, and frolic, of jokes practical, wit spiritual, 
being inspired of the genius alcohol, and stimu- 
lated by hot wine and whiskey toddy. Christ. 
mas, clear, delightful, merry old Christmas! 
caparisoned with the turkey and chine, the 
emoaking beef, the hot dumplings, the rich 
plumb pudding, with all the roasts and stews 
distinguishing the culinary art; we love thy 
venerable face, even to the icicle that hangs 
upon thy brow—thou art the founder of the 
arts social, the parent of that happy equality 
which, with the mantleing glass in hand 
elevates the p!oughman to the Lord, and brings 
down the Lord to level with the ploughman. 
Jolly old soul, for many a year I’ve hobbed 
and nobbed with thee, and with Robert Burns 
I fain would add that “many more I'd wish to 
see.” 
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Momus holds his court at Christmas, and 
“laughter holding both his sides,” dances in 
his train, the pipe, pandean, the rebec, the flute, 
the merry fife, the dram, the minstrel harp, all 
unite in harmony on that happy day pealed in 
by the blithesome bells, and drank in, out of 
Bacchanalian bowls by the light heart that 
casting away all of care, shouts a health to his 
neighbour, and a merry Christmas to his friends 
—His friends! Who are not his friends? He 
has no enemy—he feels that he has not one— 
He has no enmity, for he feels in good will to 
man. He cannot pass an unkind word, because 
he cannot eatertain an unkind thought, he can 
pry into no weaknesses, he can see no faults, 
in temper with himself, he is in temper with 
the world, which he likens to one vast temple, 
dedicated to hospitality. 

It is the genial season fer the flow of soul, 
when our mutual sympathies are created and 
excited; the cynic cannot breathe its generous 
air—the critic cannut play the censor : pigeon 
like, he finds he has no gall, and dips his pen 
in the sparkling foam that mantles on the cup 
of social freedom. He drinks—and the draught 
Lethean drowns the acrid humours of the 
censor. 

Christmas, delightful Christmas, thou art the 
foster father of the arts of drama—drama in 
all its distinguished forms, from merry panto- 
mime to blithe old comedy; from pasquinades 
to sterling tragedy ; from tumbling, horseman. 
ship and jews-harp concertas to melo-drama— 
vaudevillc and opera run mad; thou art the 
benignant patron of the stage in all its depart- 
ments, all its varieties—thus then we bend in 
homage to thy lordly power, and in obediance 
to thy bland degree. 


NEW YORK, 

PARK TILEATRE.—“Columbus, or the 
World Discovered,” by Morton, the great mag. 
net of the evening, drew a most glorious, up- 
roarious, and joyous muster to this house. We 
were in the situation of the innocent country- 
man who, on a visit to town, could not see the 
city for the houses, and we were very soon 
satisfied that our holiday friends at the Park, 
did not go to the theatre to hear Columbus 
speak, but to see him act; and drawing our 
inference from the applause showered down 
upon the performance, it was splendid :—it was 
a triumph, to use a managerial term, and one 
which did not result from the language of the 
author. Query, were the lines of Morton 
spoken? It is confidently relied upon that 
Columbus's discoveries on the stage were only 
equalled by Simpson's discovery of a gold mine 
in his treasury. 

BOWERY.—The indefatigable, unweary- 
ing, untiring manager of the Bowery, it is com. 
puted, received a moderate compensation of 
some fourteen hundred dollars for his splendid 
exhibitions of Napoleon at Waterloo, Napoleon 
at St. Helena, and Napoleon in the Tombs, 
aided by the fistic services of the champion 
Caunt, whose pugilistic displays on this interest- 
ing occasion were unusually spirited. Caunt 
was the genuine Eau de vie, which infused its 
spirit throughout the house—suck a hey-hey- 
ing, was never heard before, it was a perfect 
chorus, and of a most deafening character. 
We were obliged to abscond for the preserva- 
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tion of our eare, and soon found ourselves peep- 
ing through the doors in order to catch a 
glimpse of the stage or rather the ring of the 

BOWERY AMPHI.THEATRE—and here 
tell it not in Gath, we should actualiy have left 
behind us one of the tails of our coat if a good 
natured friend had not reminded us of our loss, 
and while we possessed ourselves of the frog- 
ment ensconced himself in our post. Such 
blowing, pressing, squeezing, jostling,rib screw- 
ing, elbowing, jambing, wedging, toe-treading, 
we never endured before ; but it was all in 
good humour, all in the gaiety of good cheer, 
all in the benevolent spirit of holiday giee. Of 
course the perfurmances were inimitable, we 
heard the deafening roars of applause but we 
saw nething. 

CHAT HA M.—Aladdin,—Oberon or the 
Charmed Horn,—a new Indian drama with a 
terrible hard name, which we cracked our jaws 
with endeavouring to pronounce; a day per- 
formance and a night performance, hard work 
my masters for the performers,—we did think 
we stood some chance of a quiet seat—but no, 
—the gentlemen of the press connected with 
the publishing department—the young gentle. 
men orators who eloquently call -public atten- 
tion to the distinguishing merits of “The New 
World,” “The Weekly Herald,” “ Brother 
Jonathan,” and “ Boston Notions,” had fore- 
stalled us at “The People’s Theatre,” and we 
were obliged to retire; but not before we were 
fully satisfied with the strangulating effects ot 
the performances of the evening—we saw one 
fellow actually black in the face from the vio- 
lence with which he had manifested his satis- 
faction. Some said he was a young nigger, 
others that his face only bore the marks of hia 
profes-ion, which was that of preparing the 
kitchen chimnies for the fires necessary to a 
Christmas dinner,—we did not enter into any 
controversy on the subject, but left on a visit to 

MITCHELL'S OLY MPIC.—Glorious Mit- 
chell—the veritable Jack Bagg of his profes- 
sion. Momus himself who grins to the gods 
located in the pit, and wins applause from 
aching jaws. Mitchell is the very prince of 
mummers, and we believe had the Olympic 
been three times its size, upon this hearty oc- 
casion, it would have been filled to an overflow. 

PEALE’S MUSEUM, presented its usual 
attractions and received its due share of patro- 
nage fiom among the juveniles. 

The American Museum erected its standard 
with equal success. 

All the ball rooms were engaged for parties, 
military and civic, and the night of the twenty- 
fifth passed away in all the good humoured 
gaiety of its established and ancient g'ory. 

On Monday, Elssler took her farewell bene- 
fit prior to her departure for Havanna, when 
she appeared in La Bayadere and the Gipsey, 
to a crowded house. 

On Tuesday, London Assurance made its 
re-appearance, with Abbot for Dazzle, and the 
return of our old favourites, Placide and Miss 
Cushman, in their original characters. 

On Wednesday, Piacide took his benefit, as- 
sisted by Elssler. The comedy of London As- 
surance, for the thirty-fourth time. 

We are glad to find that some of our good 
old comedies are in rehearsal at the Park, which 
are to be produced in the same manner and 
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with the sawe attention to costume as that 
which has so eminently distinguished London 


Assurance. 

The new comedy of “What Will the World 
Say?” will be produced immediately : also, 
Dr. Hvad'ey’s beautiful comedy of “The 
Suspicious Husband.” 





CINCINNATI.—Dinneford & Logan have 
joined their fortunes, and have entered upon 
the great western circuit, including Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Louisviile, and Columbus. They 
with their fine company, triumphantly re-es- 
tablished the drama in Pittsburg, and having 
re-fitted the Cincinnati house, they begun the 
winter season in the Queen of the west, with 
the most flattering success. The company are 
all favorably noticed in the papers; but Logan, 
his daugliter, and Mrs. Hunt, seem to be par- 
ticularly distinguished. 

J.S. Browne began on the 20th inst, in Ro- 
ver and Grizzle. London Assurance is to be 
produced immediately after the holidays. A 
letter from Cincinnati informs us that the 
theatre in that beautiful city has been deserted 
for some years past, by the better class of citi- 
zens, in consequence of the poor companies, 
and misrule to which the place was given up. 
The present managers, however, have at once 
succeeded in restoring the most perfect order 
and commanding the most respectable audi- 
ences. 





ITEMS. 

The Drama in Danger,—We were much 
amused last Sunday morning, at the tricks of a 
religious monomanist, who in the pl enitude of 
his wisdom imagined that the play bills were 
the devil's sign posts, set up on{purpose to lead 
the righteous away from their path of duty, he 
therefore commenced an indiscriminate attack 
upon the large bills of our several theatres, posted 
up in Arch street near Sixth; toward the National 
he was particularly savage, for he read aloud 
from the bill something about the “Serpent of 
the Nile,” which of course he associated with 
the devil, so at it he went, and for a moment the 
“ morality of the stage,” was in a fair way of 
being used up, but “ Bill Stickers,” had_per- 
formed his part so well that the poor creature 
had to leave his work un‘inished. It is to be 
regretted that these madmen are thus permitted 
to go about on the Sabbath day preaching non- 
sense to little boys, and attracting crowds about 
them by some open violation of law, and 
gospel. 

Difference of opinion—The theatrical peo- 
ple in New Orleans are going mad to see 
Hackett’s Fallstaff—here they were actually 
mad at his making the desperate attempt to 
play it. “ What will the world say to that ?” 

Knowles’ new play of Old Maids was produced 
at the American, at New. Orteaus, on Sunday 
night, 19th inst:— 

Silly Humbugs, the Picture Galleries of the 
the day. 

The New York Assurance, as published in 
the Aurora, is not at all as Thorne plays it. 

J. R. Smith, jr. is decorating Niblo’s Saloon 
ina beautiful style. 

The Mirror is always on sale at the Foun- 
tain, kept by Blakely, who by the way isa 
clever fellow, and keeps a most exccllent house. 


All the theatres on Christmas night boiled 
over. Such cramming and jamming we never 
beheld. Huard times these, eh! 

Mrs. Watson is giving concerts at Wilmingtons 
Delaware. Our friends in that quarter will enjoy 
a rich treat. 

The Richmond Theatre is under the manage- 
ment of Messers Lambert, Chapman, and Miss 
Ayres. 

Miss Alexina Fisher is the leading actress, and 
is quite a favorite there. 

Dan. Marble commenced an engagement at 


Vicksburgn, on the 10th inst, 
FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Tue Great Stncers:—Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
have been doing wonders iu Dublin, and making 
up for their losses in the United States Bank 
stock. Wilson, Giub!ei,and Miss Romer, are 
playing together in the provinces, in England, and 
drawing crowded houses every night, wherever 
they go. ‘*Little Miss Poole” has been engaged 
by Macready, at Convent Garden, 

R, B. Peake, Esq., has dramatized “Ten 
Thousand a-year.” 

Taglioni—this great danseuse has 
from St. Petersburgh. 

Madame Celeste:-—We notice the growing 
popularity of this talented actress throughout En- 
gland, as well in the metropolis asin the neigh- 
bouring provinces. Her dramatic powers are 
fast attracting the attention of the best critics; 
one of whom the editor of the Britiannia, saysi— 
“Celeste, from a mere pantomimic performer, has 
now assumed a place among the legitimate orna- 
ments of the stage. Her claims as a finished 
actress have hitherto been neglected, but the 
public are now begianing to recognise her merits. 
She is deservedly a general tavourite.”” Numerous 
Dramas have been written for and played by her 
with the greatest success. 

It appears to be couceded that Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble Butler, as well as her father, will re- 
turnto thestage. Mr. Butler, it is said, his 
given his consent. 

The report that Mr Young, the tragedian in- 
tends to resume his profession, which we alluded 
to some weeks since is now confidently mentioned; 
the inducement is said to originate in the highest 
quarter. Itis also understood that Mr Charles 
Kemble, and his daughter, Mrs Butler,(the cel- 
ebrated Fanny Kemble‘)will again grace the 
boards of Convent Garden. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble’s next character will 
not be Amina in La Sonambula. She will appear 
in an Opera of Mercadante, entitled Eleanor da 
Philtro, which is now in rehearsal. She will be 
supported by Harrison, Leffler and Mr Stretton, 
who has been engaged for the occasion. We be- 
lieve Miss Raiaforth will also be included in the 
cast. 

The following paragraph, from the “News,’ 
will be “very late and interesting” intelligence’ 
no doubt, to the subject of it : 

“It is a subject of green room gossip that Mr 
Chas Kemble, should he continue to progress in 
health is very likely to enter the blissful state of 
matrimony again, the bride elect being Miss 
Clifton, the American actress. There isa re- 
newed runor afloat that Mr Kemble will again 
returo for a short time to the stage.” 

Miss Romer, Wilson, and Giubelei are at Bir- 
mingham, playing in the operas of La Sonambula, 
Cinderalla and Fra Diavola, to good andiences, 

Miss Ciara Fisuer, (Mrs, Meader, was born 
14th July, 1811, and made her debut at Drury 
Lane, when only six years and a half old, in a 
Masque written by her father (Geo. Frederick 
Fisher) in which was introduced the last act of 
Richard Lt, 

Ellen Tree, was born December 1805 and 
madeher first appearance on the stage in 1822. 

Miss Mary Paton, (Mrs, Wood) was born 
in Edinburgh, in Oct, 1202, and gave six concert 
here in one season, when only eight years of age. 
She made her debut as Susannah, (Marriage of 
Figaro)at the Haymarket Theatre, London, 
Aug. 3, 1822. 
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“Fanny Fitz! not Miss Fiz Falke, 

She whow Byron rhymes with buik, 

But the merry wdow Fitz. 

She on whom the laurel sits—" Picayune 

W li Phazma please tell us when the “merry 
widow” Fanny Fitzwilliam's husband died? 

Perhaps, Buckstone can tell. 

From our Correspondent. 
BALTIMORE. 

London Assurance being withdrawn it may 
not be amiss to say a few words at parting, to 
the credit ofthe manager. We aver that we 
do not think it was ever better represented, as 
far as scenery, dress, and stage «ppointments 
go; indeed, we heard many who had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the p: rformance in the 
three cities, say it was superior either to Bur- 
ton’s National in Philadelphia, or the far famed 
Park theatre in New York, Some of the parts 
might have been better acted, but others, we 
think, could not have been surpassed. Mathews 
as Sir Harcourt, Wemyss as Dazzle, aud Mrs. 
Philips as Lady Gay, were cspital. The man- 
ager should have reaped a better harvest, or 
as the Sun observes, the play deserved a better 
fate than a beggarly account of empty boxes. 
The weather was much against the interest of the 
theatre, rendering it not only unpleasant, but 
unsafe to walk, yet London Assurance will be 
lang remembered and pointed to as a standard 
by which future comedy will be approved or 
condemned. Rice, the “ Jim Crow,” has been 
here, but was not successful. The pieces in- 
troduced fer the Christmas holidays, have ex- 
hibited Wemyss tact in caterring for the public. 
His house was literaly crammed on Saturday 
night. Mrs Philips cannot act Aladdin, she 
neither looked, dressed or spoke correctly ; she 
is so great a fevourite of ours, we dislike to 
censure jer, but justice demands it from us 
and we reluctantly obey. Matthews as the 
Magician was altogether too tame, it required 
vigorous action, which he does not possess. 
The music was wretchedly sung, producing 
the most horrid discord it has ever been our 
misfortune to hear—nothing but the noise of a 
holiday and the beauty of the scenery saved 
Aladdin from total damnation ; it was repeated 
on Monday with much better success, and to 
our surprise to a very good house. ‘The Forty 
Thieves has also been added to our amusement, 
but without the horses it is a poor affuir,—we 
have from infancy been sv accustomed to look 
upon this as a drama for equestrian display 
that we cannot reconcile it to our notions 
of prophecy to strip it of its fair proportions. 
It seemed to give the audience much satisfac- 
tion, and will in all probability, continue to run 
throughout the week. Mathews, Weaver, 
Mrs. Philips, and Miss H, Mathews, sustain 
the principal characters. 


Mystery of the Passion. 

In the yeur 1437, when Conrad, bishop of 
Metz, caused the Mystery of the Passion to be 
represented on the plain of Veximicl, near that 
city, the Almighty was represented by an old 
gentleman, by name of Nicholas Neufchatel, 
curate of St. Victory, of Metz, and who was 
very near expiring on the cross had he not 
been timely assisted; he was so enfeebled that 
it was agreed another priest should be placed 
on the cross the next day, to finish the repre- 
sentation of the person crucified, and which 
was done; at the same time the said Mr. 
Nicholas undertook to perform the resurrection, 
which bing a less difficult task, he did it 
admirably well. Another priest, whose name 
was John de Dicey, curate of Metrange, per- 
formed Judas, who was almost stifled while 
he hung on the tree, by his neck being nearly 
dislocated; this was fortunately perceived 
time enough to allow him to be taken down 
and recovered, 

Another instance is recorded by John Bou- 








chet, in his annals of Aquitaine, a French au- 
thor who lived in the fifleeath and sixteenth 
centurics, which informs us that in the year 
1486, he saw played and exhibited in mysteries, 
by persons of Poctiers, the Nativity, Passion, 
and Ressurrection of Christ, in great triumph 
and splendour, before an immense assemblage 
of the ladies and gentlemen from the surround- 
ing provinces. 

The first of these incongruous exhibitions in 
Italy, is said to have taken place as early as 
1243, and the earliest account of them in Eng- 
land in recorded by Matthew Paris, the English 
historian, who wrote in the thirteenth century, 
detailing in his writings the performance of a 
religious play by the scholars of the Abbey 
school of Dunstable; these representations 
were given in most of the countics of England, 
especially Chester and Warwickshire, and fur- 
nished amusement for all classes, from the 
king and the nobles down to the meanest 
peasant. The performers who assumed the 
characters in the drama were the religious of 
monasteries, the pupils of learned men, the 
trading companies of cities, and the society of 
Parish Clerks, in London, who were greatly 
famed for their performances at the Skinners’ 
Well, Clerkenwell. The period of the year 
when these amusements were resorted to was 
the festival of Corpus Christi day. 


For the Dramatic Mirror. 


THEIADVENTURES OF SIMPEY. 
CHAPTER VIII, 
“Is he a married man?” 


How natural itis for young girls and widows 
to ask this question ; and that question is never 
asked but when their minds are running on— 
husbands, 

“I have no doubt, Mr. Brief, the boy is the 
one you are after; and I am pleased to say, since 
writing my advertisement, I have ascertained 
where he is.” 

Brief sprang from his chair at least three feet, 
and ina loud voice asked— 

““Where--where?”’ 

Miss Love thought him a very active old man. 

“I have every reason to know that he is at this 
moment with Mrs, Collins,a widow woman, who 
supports two children, pays house rent, and is 
never in debt, from her own labor, so she says— 
but mum!” 

“Ah! Mr. Brief,’’ cbserved Mrs. Love, ‘* this 
is asad world. The wickedness of some folks is 
so great, thatI tell my dear husband that it 
would be better if the righteous were out of it, 1 
could die to-morrow with a clear conscience.” 

“What a saint my wife is, Mr. Brief. If she 
had lived in a Catholic country, her name would 
have been enrolled among the list of martyrs.”’ 

“* You flatter, my duck.” 

We will not continue this conversation. Suffice 
it to say, a plan was arranged for the securing of 
Simpey, which was to be carried into effect on 
the following morning. 

In the mean time Simpey had told Mrs. Collins 
the whole story about the tin box, and the neces- 
sity of his starting out in pursuit of Brown, They 
were at breakfast, when a knock came to the 
door; it was opened, aud there stood Brief, Love 
and an officer! ; 

“Ah ha! master Simpey, have I got you at 
last ?—ha! ha!’”’ 

“Gentlemen I know your errand, nor do I wish 
to keep this poor boy from the hands of justices 
but mark me—I am not so poor, or so destitute 
of friends, but I can procure a counsel for him. 
I know this officer, Mr. Hart, you are a man 





———__________] 
of family—treat him well; and in the mean time 
I will go seek Mr. Kittera, the lawyer. Don't 
ery, Simpey; in me you have a mother, a friend.” 

During this speech Brief felt rather uneasy. 
He had a presentiment that she knew all, and 
even then had the box in her posesssion. 


CHAPTER 1X, 

Religion, Madness and Suicide-—A Mother's 
Grief —Simpey’s desire to go abroad like another 
Japhet in search of a—benefactor,—A hini for 
the next chapter of this true history. 

We must now convey our readers to the hum- 
ble abode of Mrs, Maguire, The time was 
night. It was a pleasing sight to see the aged 
mother as she pondered over the old family 
bible, and to hear her expound its hallowed pre- 
cepts, and wipe away with the simplest argue- 
ments the cobwebs of mystery which the clergy 
of all denominations have around and about it. 

“It isin this holy book, my son, the true light 
of christianity is to be found; it is a lamp upon- 
our path of life—a path of pleasantnes: and 
peace—study it with care, and the goodness of 
God will be made manifest, and like the soft 
soothing voice of a tender parent your heavenly 
father will convey to your soul the kind assurance 
of his mercy.” 

“But, mother, I sometimes feel as if I were 
debar'd the revelation which is spoken of in 
scripture,” 

“Revelation, my son, isnot made to man except 
through this book; originally it was made known 
to the Apostles, and came immediately from 
God,—that same revelation which inspired those 
holy men to indite this volume—the spirit of 
truth which animates i's every page, can only be 
felt by those whose souls wish to seek salvation, 
There is no mys'ery—there is no secrecy in the 
fixed andthe holy laws of heaveo, They ere 
laid down here ia the plain simple garb of truth ; 
clothed inj the meek, soft words of our Saviour.’ 

“I am not good mother—my thoughts are sin- 
ful, or my miod wanders—sometimes, and of 
late frequently, 1 have caught myself inwardly 
cursing all created things, I cannot see them, 
but I can feel them; every other sense is alive to 
the richness and the beauty of creation—then, 
dear mother, what is life to me?’ 

“What is ittome,my son? Age has crept 
on slow and gradual, every feeling of my youth 
is crushed, gone—I live but for heaven and 
thee.” 

This was spoken in acalm, though deep tone 
of voice.— William leaned his head upon the table 
and wept aloud. 

‘Mother —mother—what a wretched life is 
nine,” 

Ever since Simpey’s departure a melancholly 
seemed to have seized William, The loss of 
sight weighed heavily upon him—it madden'd 
him. His poor mother noticed this dangerous 
change in her son’s conduct, and tried various 
means to diverthim, The bible was a source of 
relief, and nightly did she read and endeavor to 
enlighten the soul of her beloved child but in 
vain. The dark shadow of grief was o'er him— 
it crushed the only resource lefi—minp, 


bd ° . * * * e 


The sun was up—the birds sang sweetly, 
though it was a chilly morning, The waters of 
the Schuylkill rolled calmly on, and there was a 
melancholly sound in the dash of its waters over a 
piece of rock which projected a few feet into the 
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stream. Upon that rock, on the morning after 
the above conversation, stood William. How he 
got there, was afterwards a matter of dispute 
among the village gossips. His head was bare, 
his long hair streamed over his shoulders, and 
tis sightless eyes were raised to heaven, 

**Madness” he exclaimed, ‘‘is coming o’er me; 
crime is engendering in my soul—the devil is at 
work—and better do that mischief to myself, 
than to those nearer and dearer to me. 1 can- 
not reason myself but of the horrid conviction, 
that if 1 live, I will commit some horrid act— 
I feel it, 1 know it.” 

There was a pause—he turned around—once 
more his eyes were raised heavenward—then 
there was a splash: a struggle—he attempted to 
swim—he did swim—but oh! horror—it was 

rom the shore! Reason had returned—his soul 
revolted from the act, but in his blindness he 
mistook the position—and was lost, The waters 
rolled on—the birds sang sweetly still—the 
laborer whistled along the road—all earth smiled 
as usual, while poor William, the blind son of 
Mrs. Maguire, lay calmly asleep at the bottom 
of the river—his griefs were goue, his troubles on 
earth were now no more, he had gone to meet 
his God, with fewcrimes registered against him 
in heaven; and the angel as it dipped its pen in 
the eveilasting ink to record this last damning 
proof, no doubt washed it out with a tear. 

Abler pens than mine have described a mother’s 
grief— pictured a mother’s anguish over the dead 
body ofan only child. We will not attempt it, 
the task would be too much for our humble 
efforts. But there is something awful in a 
mother’s tears, shed at the grave of a beloved 
son, Barry Cornwall somewhere uses the fullow- 
ing language in relation to grief:— 

“Her heart was filled 
With grief, and every passion else was stilled, 
Was buried—lost. Just as the mighty rains 
Which gathering, flood the valleys in the days 
Of Autumn—or as rivers, When snow decays 
Sweep all things in their course, till nought remains 
Distinguishable—earth, and roots and grass, 
And stones, and casual things, a mingled mass. 
Driven onwards by the water overborne, 
Till but the stream is seen; so they who mourn 


Deeply, and they, ‘tis said, who love the test 
In one wild mastering passion lose the rest.” 


Our readers no doubt will blame us for thus 
closing the life of William, Gentle sirs, this is 
a true history and no romaoct—ours is a sketch 
from real life and we use real namesof place 
and persons. Mrs. Maguire was our school- 
mistress, and her son our playmate; he was an 
opponent in many a boyish strife, The story 
is true, and we cannothelp it. All must die— 
man will not live to please the writer, although 
it spoil the interest of the tale, still have we others 
to introduceothers to care for, Simpey is our 
hero! 

The aged mother hid her grief—locked her 
sorrows up in her bosom—and on the evening 
that she returned to her home she was heard 
say. 

“We will meet in Heaven.” 

We leave the poor aged woman to her silent 
suffering. 

Simpey, in company with Mrs, Collins’s son, 
attended the free school—he could read, write 
and cypher—his troubles had made him wise 
and taught him this palpable truth—that know- 
ledge is power; to attain which, it required all 
his time and youthful exertion. That he might 
not be altogether a burden to Mrs, Collins, he 
hired himself to a book printer, with the privilege 
of so many hours for schooling. His business in 
the printing office was to carry what is called 
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copy—take the proof sheets to the proof reader, 
and various other little matters which give to 
the boy so engaged, the ominous title of “printer's 
devil.” Simpey, however took a pride in this 
situation; it brought him in contact with books, 
and men of genius. His employers offered him 
more wages, for his entire day’s services, which 
changed his school to a night one, It must not 
be supposed that Simpey was idle in the pursuit 
of Mr. Brown; he had ascertained that gentle- 
man’s place of residence, and written to him, re- 
questing his immediate return, as matters of 
great importance required it, and which regarded 
his interest. ‘To this letter he had received no 
answer, and the wild notion entered his head of 
starting to Europe in pursuitofhim, The situa- 
tion he had was one of much drudgery; there was 
not a manin the office bat looked upon him as a 
servant, and one whose business it was to obey 
their every call. Toa lad of spirit this was 
galling, and he determined to have a conversation 
with Mrs, Collins on the subject of his contem- 
plated goose chase to Europe, after Mr. Brown. 

«J rest until I see him,” was 
continually in his mouth. 

How this scheme was for the present frustrated, 


will be detailed in another chapter. 
( To be Continued.; 


cannot 








POPULAR SONGS. 


JACK MUNROE, 
In Chatham lived a merchant, 
A very wealthy man; 
He had an only daughter, 
As you shall understand. 
And sing tire cum de dee. 
She was courted by lords and dukes, 
And many a wealthy knight— 
There was none but Jack the sailor. 
Could gain her heart's delight. 
When her father came to hear of this, 
An angry man was he; 
Saying, I will press young Jack, the sailor, 
All in the wars of Germany. 
Now Jack he is on board, 
With his sword and troubled mind, 
Leaving of his own true love, 
So closely confined. 
Now Jack he is on board, 
No more of him Ill see, 
Saying I will be at your disposal, 
if you will set me free. 
She left her father’s house, 
And dress’d in man’s array, 
She is waiting for an officer 
To carry her away. 
We do not list any young men, 
Until their names we know, 
So boldly she answered him, 
«They call me Jack Munroe.” 
Now Jack she is on board, 
With a sword and troubled mind, 
To land at French Flanders, 
Is her whole design. 
She fought in many a battle, 
She fought courageously ; 
Privates and colonels, 


Down by her side did die. 


An officer’s commission, 
On you I will bestow— 

Saying, push and make your fortune, 
My darling Jack Munroe. 


The drums they did beat, 

And the trumpets they did sound, 
And for the field of battle, 

They all did march around. 


She walked among the ranks, 
And among the wounded men, 
And there she saw her own true love, 
She thought he had been slain. 





She pulled out her handkerchief, 
Some private marks to show, 
Saying, Jacky, won’t you marry me? 
Oh, Jacky, don’t you know ? 
The priest he was sent fur, 
The knot for to be tied, 
The officers and privates, 
Begrudged Jack his bride. 
The drums they did beat, 
And the trumpets they did sound, 
And all for old England, 
They did march around. 


And as they were going down Dover street, 
The people they did say— 

Here comes the tars of war, 
From the wars of Germany. 

As they were going down Dover street, 
Her father chanc’d to meet, 

Saying, merchant, won't you list, 
In the wars of Germany. 

I do not like your clothing, 
1 do not like your talk, 

I do not like that vagabond, 
That by your side does walk. 


Then up steps her mother, 
And unto her did say, 

You look just like my daughter, 
That from us went away! 


I am not your daughter, 
Neither do you I know: 

I am from the highlands, 
They call me Jack Munroe. 


She fought in many a battle, 
She fought courageously, 
Until young Jack the sailor,’ 

Down by her side did die. 


She pulled out her broad sword, 
And bid the world adieu; 

Here’s an end to Jack the sailor, 
Likewise to Jack Munroe. 
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